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completed and was being exhibited at the New English Art Club. The reason for the
change of skirts. Steer later told me, was because so much white low down in the
composition detracted from the head, which in a portrait should be the focal point.
Steer was delightful to sit to, as he was most considerate and gende and loved gossip
and jokes. He did not, however, seem to get pleasure from painting, for he never came
up to his own high standard and was always dissatisfied with his efforts. If I asked
him on leaving whether he had done a good morning's work he was quite annoyed,
and if I was tactless enough to inquire during the rest, 'How is it going?* really upset.
My husband and I consulted Steer about the hanging of the picture in our house.
He advised that we should place it on the wall of the room where the prevailing light
came from the same side as that depicted in the picture itself. He further instructed us
to avoid white or light walls. To stress this point he declared that picture-dealers, who
knew their business, invariably displayed their wares on deep red velvet or damask.
This last point of a red background was a cardinal one with Steer,
He lamented the supersession of the old ruddy flock-paper background at
the National Gallery, and thought Holmes, whose appointment as
Director he had welcomed, had in this gone astray, 'turning the place into
a lavatory/
In one portrait, commissioned by the painter's affection, elaboration of
study certainly justified itself, that of Steer's old nurse, already referred to.
The background was part of the memorial, being that of her habitual
station as an invalid. Steer, so often the capturer of lovely surface aspects,
in that good sense 'superficial*, was here profoundly intimate.
Only once or twice did he apply himself to something more ambitious
in scale and manner, recalling the Mrs. Sheridan and Perdita of Gains-
borough. The outstanding case is that of Mrs. (Violet) Hammersley,
seated on the ground, and placed, in eighteenth century fashion, against
an out-of-door landscape background. It is, with no conventional use of
the words, *in the grand style*. Mrs. Hammersley has been good enough to
write of it and of Steer as follows:
It was in 1902 that I first met Steer at the Grove, Hampstead, where my sister-in-law,
Mrs. Hugh Hammersley, entertained a small group of artists and literary men on Sun-
day afternoons.
Steer, Tonks and Ronald Gray formed the nucleus, for they seldom missed a Sun-
day, but Augustus John, Sargent, the William Rothensteins and MacColIs, Max
Beetbohm and Sickert were of the company.
Steer seemed a static figure, seldom moving from his seat, always a small one, on
which his ample figure overflowed, but he must have preferred it to an armchair. He
mixed little in conversation, but Hstened intently, occasionally putting in a shrewd
remark of sa%f cocking his head on one side, and raising his voice to a falsetto. He
chuckled with joy when other peoples* foibles were on the tapis, for he was amused by
the weaknesses of his fellow beings, though without malice, especially when they
related to matters of sex. He adored a joke, and the more rabelaisian.the bettor, always
wih due respect to die company.